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FAITH AND REASON. 


. PRIZE ESSAY: BY WILLIAM B. WRIGHT, OF GOSHEN, N. Y. 
While it is interesting to all men as intelligent beings to 
know what the preceding ages have thought and believed, such 
knowledge becomes important as well as interesting when we 
consider that in a nation’s creeds we may read its fate. Any one 
who has been educated in the full splendor of modern revela- 
tion, had he existed in the primitive ages, could have foretold 
with the infallibility of a Sybil the overthrow of empires and 
the demolition of states. All nations from the Amoor to the 
Oregon, from Iceland to Madagascar, have their belief- Whether 
they have received it from their progenitors as an heir-loom, or 
fashioned it with their own hands upon the necessities of their 
nature, or obtained it from revealed truth, it matters not. 
ess Howsoever brutal or efféminate may be the human spirit, how- 
soever lawless or ferocious, it cringes with fear before our mas- 
ter, its faith: Thus its universality is only equalled by its 
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powcr. For to the faith of man may be traced all the convul- 
sions and agonies which have shaken the world since Adam. 

Because there is a known, there is to us an unknown, because 
we have knowledge we must have faith. So long as God and 
man retain their present natures, and continue to sustain their 
present relations to one another, faith will be indispensable to. 
existence. The highest grasp of man is knowledge. All know- 
ledge finds its perfection in the omniscient. Human knowledge 
is but a beam, God is the sun. What, in respect of man, is 
both known and unknown, constitutes the unfathomable wisdom 
of the great Am. For as the heaven is high above the earth, 
so are my ways higher than thy ways, saith the Lord of Hosts; 
and so is the unknown higher than the known. The widest 
province of Reason is what is known, but the unknown is the 
most profound. And so much of the unknown as stands in any 
relation with man, is the domain of Faith. 

But before proceeding farther, let us consider.our subject in 
its most primitive form. From the nature and constitution of 
man, belief is an element of his being. Confidence, a modifica- 
tion of faith, is the highest ingredient of union. This is a fun- 
damental truth and underlies the whole theory of christian 
faith, to be afterward considered. But if we analyze this form, 
we shall discover an anterior one into which it may be resolv- 
ed. If then we use faith in its original signification there is: a 
co-relation betwixt it and reason, which disappears when it is 
used in the sublimated sense of modern theology. I js this, 
that a process of reasoning is always accompanied by belief in 
a positive or negative form, and this belief is not absolute, but 
relative to the logical process. This is the simplest phase of 
faith. We may learn from tbis that belief is not a process but 
an intuition. Moreover the conformity of faith with reason is 
here complete, and the character of the former is regulated by 
the judgment of the latter. But faith, from being synonymous 
with mere credence, has received a more elevated and particular 
meaning. Although man had fallen from light to darkness, yet 
that darkness was not so impenetrable but that at all times faint 
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glimmerings, full of revelation of a God, were perceptible. His 
communion with nature was the constant source of one enqui- 
ry: Whois the Maker? He heard it in the lion’s roar, the 
forest’s moan, the thunder’s toll, the ocean’s throb. He read 
it upon the immovable, mysterious rocks ; it was traced in le- 
gible lines along the mountains and valleys, and written in 
characters of brightness upon the countenance of the setting 
sun. ‘The answer to that question was the beginning of faith. 
Man’s relations to this supreme, creative existence soon swal- 
lowed up all others, and that belief which was the exponent of 
these relations was termed faith. 

But there are three generalizations, by means of which all 
the creeds of mankind may be explained, and under which they 
may be classed. 

First : When reason was subordinate to faith, and faith was 
distorted into credulity. This will comprise all systems of my- 
thology, and all unorganized belief, excessive in its character 
and repugnant to right reason. Mythology was indeed an 
extreme. It was the constant multiplication of the forms em- 
bodying the principle of Divinity. It seemed impossible to ex- 
ternalize too often the relation to a Divine essence. To one 
existing under the influence of mythology, any moderate degree 
of the emotion of reverence, or its opposite, was impossible. 
He must either hate or worship, demonize or deify. Bewildered 
by the multitudinous attributes of Nature, he forgot the grand 
principle of unity, and connected gods with them all. Prime- 
val traditions streamed from the plains of Iran and the regions 
ef the Nile upon a nomadic world. The spirit of man strove 
to carve from these materials perfections and models of faith, 
and did reproduce them in lofty phantasies, and in the contour 
and furniture of a supernal world. Yet their ultimate tendency 
was to heighten the confusion. It was thus natural that faith 
should partake of the nature of fanatical credulity. The creeds 
of mythology were not hewn out with the stern chisel of Rea- 
son, but fashioned fantastically with the wild hands of imagin- 
ation. It was a time when the world lay in a vast Arabian 
night, when the sword uplifted by the monarch of Reason, was 
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held in check by the weird and fascinating ¢rpations of the Schez- 
erade of imagination. 

Whether it be a cause or a consequence, belief was eternal. 
The yvw& ceavrov had not yet fallen upon the ear of the world. 
The first gleams of the sun of Moral Philosophy were yet un- 
seen. Man’s soul was wrapt in a mystery which was only sur. 
passed by the incomprehensibility of Deity. The subtle, invis- 
ible link betwixt the unknowh within and the unknown without 
was owned, but not understood. But the unknown without was 
constantly presented in so many forms, that it soon overshad- 
owed the other. Their mountains were crowned with the pal- 
aces of gods, every wave of the ocean gave birth to the melody 
of the Triton’s couch, and every glade of the forest was press- 
ed by an Oread maid. Every thunderbolt proclaimed an angry 
Jove, every tempest a wrathful Neptune, every rustling battle 
the breath of Mars, as, leaving his heavenly slumbers, he came 
to refresh himself in a “bath of human blood.” Every mid- 
night showed the goddess with the starry veil, and every rain- 
bow was a “ bridge of the gods.” On the other hand, how sel- 
dom and indefinite were the views obtained by the human spi- 
rit of its own nature ; that it was but a breath, that it was pow- 
erless, that it was immortal. It was for this reason that faith 
was external. 

But there is no more speedy mode of propagating error than 
to give over to the combining hand of imagination the conclu- 
sions attained by Reason. Perhaps some of the hypotheses of 
science may have been primitively shaped in this way, yet there 
was no philosophy in the process itself. If such an hypothesis 
happened to be confirmed by observed facts, it advanced to the 
dignity of a theory, but the whole result was to a great degree 
accidental. We might with almost equal judgment apply 
the theory of the calculus to the doctrine of syllogisms. Yet 
such was the fallacy of the formative ages of mythology. Since 
it was an intuition that every effect must have its adequate 
cause, it was the part of Reason to argue from nature to a cre- 
ator. Thus far all was correct, but a wild fancy, or whatever 
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we choose to call it, dissatisfied with this stage in the progress, 
seized the single thread thus spun, and wove it into a thousand 
forms and colors. Polytheism was the result. 

The mysteries wrapt in the symbolism of mythology, from 
their yery nature, awed the trembling human spirit, beyond the 
reach of reason and even of all self-control. It was because of 
this cloud of darkness which encircled their belief, that the 
principle of fear, (as contradistinguished from that of love) be- 
came the characteristic power of their worship. They feared 
as he would fear, who first disturbs the heavy gloom which has 
slept for centuries within a lonely cavern, overpowered by the. 
horror of silence yet fascinated by the mystery. Faith in its wild- 
est form was blinded with fear. It was such a union as enthus- 
ed the soul to delirium. Its extreme frenzy was such as to 
force the weary, benighted spirit of man, when encompassed 
with the blackness of darkness, and yearning, praying for light, 
to embrace the very thunderbolt aimed at its bosom. For who, 
shall say that the light which shone from the Cromlech or the 
oracle did not forever scathe those bosoms which it pretend- 
ed to warm. 

Faith never contradicts reason upon its own ground. It is 
here entirely subordinate and follows like a child. But it puts 
gn its proper and sublime character when it transcends the 
sphere of reason. Moreover faith, in its legitimate signification, 
involves the idea of perfect order and system, as well as indu- 
bitable certainty, in its object. But mythology was to a great 
degree unorganized and chaotic, and could not stand the scruti- 
ny of unblinded reason. Itis therefore evident that credulity 
and not faith proper, became. the power which grasped the. my- 
thological creeds. Wild fables, beautiful theories, the ecstacies 
of fanaticism were woven about the human mind, and a strong 
and steady effort was demanded to struggle through the meshes. 
But there came a time when that effort was put forth. 

The second generalization is the entire subordination of faith 
to Reason. 

Ages passed. Ecstacy in any of its forms soon exhausts it- 
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self. The fizal and irrecoverable doom of error, as indicated 
ia the unfolding of human events, is to lie chained in the bottom 
of the pit. Truth will triumph. Upon these, or upon any 
other more specific principles we choose, may the downfall of 
mythology be explained. The human reason was led to the 
throne abandoned by credulity, and strove to wield the sceptre 
of supremacy. Faith was bound to the chariot-wheels of an ex- 
ulting Reason. The human mind has passed to another ex- 
treme. Philosophy, the embodiment of both reason and belief, 
rejected with contempt the beautiful ideals of the preceding 
ages. The celestial entities of a world-old theory were resolved 
into nothingness. It laughed to scorn those who had bowed 
within the Pentelic walls of the oracular temple, or had hid 
their faces amid the long-drawn, consecrated grove. Reason 
waved his wand, and, as at the presence of powerful magician, 
Jove upon his throne, the supernatural inhabitants of the Olym- 
pian Halls, the Naiad sitting by her fount, the Dryad tripping 
through the wood, were transformed to stone, beautiful but 
lifeless images, greeting with their deadened gaze the wonder- 
ing sight of him who wanders through the vales of Antiquity. 
Reasonable creeds were fashioned, which would be palpable, tan- 
gible, demonstrabie. 

But notwithstanding the assumption of pride and power which 
characterized this new-crowned faculty, numerous inquiries were 
constantly propounded by the soul of man, which, since. they 
could only be satisfactorily answered by revelation, staggered 
the votaries of Reason. No longer bowing abjectly before the 
shrine of Divinity, content to forget his own personality in the 
terror and grandeur of the principle he adored, man overcame 
his awe and gave vent to his curiosity. “ What relation do I 
sustain to this long array of gods?” He resolved no longer to 
remain a nonentity in the balance of the universe. But unguided 
Reason was soon bewildered by the countless paths which 
crossed his advance in this direction. True, mythology had 
vaguely responded to some of these questions by framing myth- 
ical hypotheses. For example, when man, arguing from the an- 
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alogy of nature, felt that there must exist somewhere in the 
archives of Olympus laws concerning a system of rewards and 
punishments, the doctrines of Tarturus and Elysium were crea- 
ted to satisfy him. But the weak hand of Reason was impotent 
in the endeavor to unlock the mysteries of existence. A deter- 
minate knowledge was as far beyond its reach as beyond the 
vagaries uf the preceding ages. Reason fell back upon itself. 
Though the nature of spirit balked its investigations, yet matter 
it could comprehend, at least in some of its properties. Why 
not resolve all things into this? Would there not at least be 
a probability that matter could be grasped in all possible com. 
binations? The experiment was made. But all such explana- 
tions only confounded the confusion. Such subtleties were too 
ridiculous for ignorance itself, they were discreditable to com- 
mon sense. The universe would not be all fire or water. 

But without tracing farther the workings of this generaliza- 
tion in the early ages, let us notice its operation as reproduced 
in a later age. Not more than a century from our own day 
can we perceive the existence of this principle. Trampliag un- 
der foot “the marvel of the everlasting Will,” the scroll from 
the skies, Germany, in some of her sons, strove to revive the 
philosophic past. Not, indeed, in the} crude forms which the 
first burstings forth of philosophy had assumed, but still allied 
to them in that both endeavored to solve the mechanism of all 
things by reason alone. We need not dwell upon the extreme 
vanity which actuated the human soul, when it resorted to such 
acourse. It was the most terrible form of rebellioa against 
the omnipotent. The spirit of man, in the healthy soil of re- 
vealed truth, bursts forth in genial fountains, pure and fertiliz- 
ing, but, in the region of unbelief, issues from the heated 
mould in the reddest columns, hissing and seething from its own 
fiery energy, parching the surrounding atmosphere. 

The devotees of reason would elucidate man, nature, life, De. 
ity. Surely the essence of infinity must have been to them un- 
known. They would strip Jehovah of his Godhead and resolve 
him into a general apotheosis. They proved themselves Gods, 
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but alas! not until taey had classed themsel*es as brothers of 
the inanimate rocks. Never did reason fecl prouder or more 
triumphant than when this conclusion was reached, and a few 
straggling notes of the music of her exultation are stil! float- 
ing about our own age. The pretended abhorrers of all mys- 
tery, they continually wandered through inexplicable laby- 
rinths of speculation or spread a venturous wing in the regio# 
of the unrevealed. But “He that sitteth in the heavens shall 
laugh, the Lord shall have them in derision.” Reason, pano- 
plied in her own weakness, and armed with impious curiosity 
and pride, went forth to conflict with the grim dragons which 
#udrded the portals to the unknown. Discernible from afar 
wd’ the flaming sword, waved above the everlasting doors, full 
of warning and defiance. Fierce was the encounter. Though 
disarmed and disabled and scorched by the blazing brand, hé 
returned again and again to the strife. The wrath of the Al- 
mighty was stirred and He hurled him headlong into the flam- 
ing abyss. Then faith, a beautiful maiden, in shining garments 
and with modest mien, weaponless, approachttd. The dragons 
ceased their thunders, the sword was withdrawn, the portals 
flew open and she entered in triumph. The truths which rea- 
son would unloose stood immovable. Its efforts were as vain 
as those of the hollow wind, as it sweeps through the rifts of 
the mountain, to unbare the crags whose roots are in the heart 
of the hills. 

We have now arrived at our third generalization; when faith 
is exalted to its greatest grandeur and reason is subordinate. 

The Almighty touched with his finger the balance of the hu- 
inan mind and faith began to predominate. There is no need 
df entering upon any metaphysical analysis of Faith as it now 
stands before us. Indeed little could be said in such an at- 
tempt. It is, of course, mysterious and incomprehensible, though 
hot peculiarly so. Faith affords satisfaction without télling us 
how. Ht may be styled a self-infolded power, by the action of 
Which the longings of the soul after God and infinity are satis- 
fied. It is a divinely appointed substitute for future knowledge. 
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This relation of faith to reason originated when God said the 
second time, Let there be light, and Christ came. The soul, 
freed from the burden which reason had. fastened to it, mount- 
ed through the welkin of Divine Truth with melody and joy. 
The tissues from the looms of former theorists were torn to 
pieces and cast among the rubbish of the past. Gorgeous fab- 
rics, shaped through the ages, became ashes and dust: Neolo- 
gy was only less absurd than mythology, and the creed of Spin- 
oza thah the doctrine of Siva. Those impious tones: which had 
once echoed from the consistory to the throne were hushed 
wherever faith reigned. The faint glow of reason, which would 
outshine Him who created the Sun and bringeth forth Mazza- 
roth in his season. No longer did the human soul creep behind 
some rational subterfuge to escape the terrors of the Almighty, 
but, propt'on the staff of faith, it could behold unmoved those 
Eternal Lineaments. : 

Let us, then, thank the Disposer that we live not in an age 
perplexed with the subtleties of a misguided reason, that we be- 
hold not a sky, black and thundrous with the impenetrable 
clouds Which unbelief would muster, that the shadow of an 
eclipse of faith darkens not our land ; but in an age whode pil- 
Jars are of faith, and whose characteristic is the revelation of faith. 
Shall we not then believe firmly, strongly, truly, evermore ? 
Shall we not quench the first flames of a seditious reason? Let 
man count it the extent of his power to “flash the lightnings, 
weigh the sun,” but let the measure of His immensity, who sit; 
teth between the cherubim, remain unattempted. If ever our 
souls are bewildered and lost in gloom, and from the depths of 
night we hear a yoice, 

‘“Believe no more ;” 


And hear an eveér-breaking shore 
That tumbles in the,Godless deep;’ 


Shaking off the doubts which encompass us, and baring our 
bosoms to ‘the dangers around us, let the heart “like a man in 
wrath, stand up and answer, ‘I have felt.’’’ Faith is power as 
wellas knowledge. There is the same good God above us. 
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The glory and mercy of his throne are undiminished. The sun, 
though blotted out by a thousand tempests, shines as purely 
now, as when his first-born ray fell upon a self-balanced world. 

By the epitaph of the Past which history has written, by the 
preciousness of truth, by the blackness of darkness which sur- 
rounds unbelief, by the voice of creation, by the light from the 
throne, by the vail itself, let us believe. Should reason assume 
the form of a subtle serpent, he may sleep, cold-crowned, in his 
own central coils, but let him not with venomous fang approach 
the gentle dove of faith, as, perched upon the human spirit, she 
prepares for a heavenward flight. If we stand upon the shore 
of the turbulent ocean of human belief, where creed devours 
creed as wave devours wave, though it be lashed into fury by 
the Prince of the Air, yet standing, “ like statues, solid-set, and 
moulded in colossal calm,” upon our tower of rock, which no ele- 
mental convulsions can overturn, let us stretch hands of faith, 
though they be but lame hands, to Him that sitteth on the throne 
and the Lamb forevermore. Happy will be the day when these 
many waters shall slumber in a peaceful and harmonious calm, 
and when before the eternal throne, 

“ Still as a slave before his lord, 
‘The ocean hath no voice ; 
His great white eye most silently 
Up to the moon is cast,” 


and when this eye, so great, so white, so steadfast, shall be the 
eye of Faith. 


THE CAPTURE OF DE WALTON. 


“’T was in the Douglas Kirk,—a vast crowd, both of English 
and Seotch, were assembled apparently for worship, though ev- 
ery knight was clad in armor, and each looked with suspicion 
on his neighbor. A profound stillness reigned ; when suddenly 
arose the slogan—‘ A Douglas, a Douglas.” Immediately ev- 
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ery sword was drawn, and a rush made by the English for the 
door. - . * ° De Walton, their commander, 
being still at the altar, was attacked by a young Scottish pea- 
sant, who fought with desperate energy but was finally slain. 
His father, bent upon revenge, shared his fate. * . 
De Walton, at last overcome, yielded his sword to James of 
Douglas.” — Tradition of Scotland. 

The Scottish chieftain’s armor bright, 

And nodding plumes of English knight, 

Were all commingled there. 

While at the altar side alone, 

For open crimes, or sins unknown, 

The holy man had knelt him down, 

To urge a simple prayer. 


The sunlight streamed adown the aisle, 
And gilded all the Gothic pile 

With gentle, mellow light; 

Yet not a thought to it was given, 
And not an eye upraised to Heaven, 
Nor cared a spirit to be shriven, 

Of all assembled there. 


A silence came, profound and dread, 
While e’en the air seemed still and dead, 
Within, above, beneath : 

And were it broken by a sound, 

Each mailed knight glanced wild around, 
Or loosed the belt his weapon bound, 
As waiting for a foe. 


O’er the green heath, upon the breeze, 
That seemed to linger ’mid the trees, 
Came up a muffled tone ; 

And seemed it like the whirlwind rush, 
Or like the fountain’s murm’ring gush, 
And night winds o’er the rose’s bush, 
But deeper far than all. 

And every heart beat wilder then, 
For far adown the mountain glen 
Came the slow tread of armed men, 
With bugle note of war. 
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Now each a moment holds his breath, 
A moment reigns the hush of death, 
‘Then burst the slogan wild— 

A Douglas ; Douglas is the cry, 

While rock and mountain, far and nigh, 
And e’en the sky’s broad canopy, 
Re-echoing, swells the sound. 

As each lip breathes the thrilling word, 
Hand grasps with hand the heavy sword, 
And waves its glistening steel. 

“ Too long have we with sorrow dumb, 
Forgot our altars and our home : 
Strike! for the hour at last is come 
And God will give us aid, 


Death to the tyrant English king ! 
Let every vale of Scotland ring, 

To Douglas or the Bruce. 

War is the way; the sword, the key, 
By which our country shail be free, 
And never, never, pow the knee, 
To such detested sway.” 


The brave De Walton stood alone, , 
Amid the work himself had done, 

And swung his reeking sword : 

His iron sinews felt no pain 

As back he hurled his foes again, 

Or mowed them, like the ripened grain, 
Upon a summer’s day. 


But one there was, a Scottish youth, 
The soul of beauty, and of truth, 
That dared his deadly arm : 

Who cared not for the mighty skill, 
His iron courage, desperate will, 
The soul, that seemed his eyes to fill 
With coals of living fire. 


But with a lion’s furious spring, 

And shout, that made the welkin ring, 

His sword came crashing down. 

St. Bride for Douglas ! wild he cried, 

St. George and death ! the Knight replied, 
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While bleeding, ghastly forms beside, 
Formed pools in which they stood. 


Back! back! De Walton calmly said, 
Or rest thy blood upon thy head, 
Thou vain presumptuous boy. 

Boy? My puny arm is strong as thine, 
My heart as bold, my sword as fine, 
My watchword too, “ thy life or mine.” 


Then take thy death ; e'en as thou wilt, 
Be on thyself the murderer's guilt; 

"Lis time for thee to die. 

Swift was the blow, but keener far, 

It pierced the father standing there, 
Who saw his son so rashly dare, 

And saw him dying fall. 


On the thin lips and quivering cheek, 
Trembled the curse, he could not speak, 
Then left them marble white. 

An instant silent, then he stood, 

While bounded back the curdling blood, 
Then fixed for aye his iron mood, 

To one stern, dark resolve. 


“May the dread curse of God descend 
Upon thy soul, thou human fiend, 
Thou slayer of my child. 

May every earthly friend forsake, 
Thy heart in bitterest anguish break, 
And may ten thousand torments make 
Thy soul a living hell. 


It is, false knight, no empty word, 
Though springs in vain my thirsty sword 
To drink thy coward blood. 

He was my proudest, only boast, 

The thing on earth I loved the most, 
And now by thee my pride is lost, 
Thou. cursed English slave.” 


’ The flame that.casts it’s yellow light 
Across the blackened face of night, 
Ne’er fled so swiftly by, 
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As shot the silvery sabre’s gleam, 

As passed the piercing, painful scream, 
As flowed the bubbling, crimson stream, 
From the old hero’s side. 


“Tis well to die he gasping said, 

Tho’ more the living than the dead, 

My bleeding country needs ; i" 7 
Then gazing with his languid eye, 

Upon De Walton, standing by, 

He cried, ‘ revenge! revenge! is nigh, 

The Douglas is thy foe.’” 


He spoke, and but an hour was run, 
And ere the desp’rate fight was done, 
De Walton bent his knee ; 

His sword point fell, that ne’er before, 
Had bent until the strife was o’er ; 
His humbled, broken, spirit bore 

To kiss the Douglas’ hand. 


N10. 
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POLLOK’S COURSE OF TIME. 


There are those whose career on earth is rapid, dazzling, and 
soon over. Like the arrow of Acestes in Virgil, they take fire 
in their flight, trace their way in flames, and vanish in the im- 
mensity of heaven. Such was Robert Pollok, a youth of Scotch _ 
genius and fire, received up out of sight at the early age of 
twenty-nine. But he has left behind him in his Course of 
Time—the pathway of his flight, traces as luminous and last- | 
ing as the sun. The Course of Time is a beautiful poem, and 
destined one day to be more highly appreciated and admired. 
It is full of truth and of the warmest pathos, ever speaking to 
that which dies not, the “something Divine” within. Its hero is 
the great TripersonaL. Its muse is that of “Sion hill” and 
“Siloa’s brook,” and not the musc 
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“That soft and sickly woos the car 
Of love, or chants aloud the windy rhyme 
Of fabled hero.” 


Its characteristics are truth and beauty. Its beginning, mid- 
dle, and end are the divine goodness, mercy, and justice in ref- 
erence to the course and final destiny of man, and are at happy 
agreement. Itself is but the resounding of the living oracles, 
the spontaneous outburst of a soul that reflected the Image of 
Heaven, the thrilling music of a harp that was sweetly tuned 
from on high. To such critics, then, as have no responsive 
chords in their bosom, no kindred tuning within, we would say, 
in the words of the Sibylline prophetess, procul, O procul 
este profani. True, the poem is not without defects in many 
of its figures, numbers, and conceptions; nor without errors in 
its syntax ; yet these are of such a kind, and so situated among 
its more numerous and exquisite beauties, that they serve only 
to indicate the locality of genius. 


The poet was too great a genius to creep, (and he never revis- 
ed ;) too buoyant with nature’s own kindlings to conquer the as- 
cent of Parnassus “by dull obedience’;” and too ardent a lover 
of the “essential truth” to wrap divine thoughts in a winding 
sheet of words, or drown them in a sea of sounding numbers, 
He sought for phrase that severely sifted out “the whole idea.” 
With him, when dwelling on the divine goodness and mercy, 
the simple ¢ruth was melody and song. Such truth is its own 
beauty. In its own native beauty he sings it: and while it is 
sung, unobscured by shining dress it speaks, and points to its 
author. Its own voice echoing and lingering among the groves 
and dells of the human spirit is its music. Nor does he sing of 
sin in words that cover over, or numbers that divert attention 
from the idea. Those who would have him do otherwise than 
he has done here, in addition to their preferring the unreal to 
the real, and depriving the poem of the only element of true 
immortality, forget the precept 

..«... non ut placidis corantimmitia : non ut 
Scrpentes avibus gemincoter, tigribus agai. 
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The story of the wicked finally lost is so vivid, and that of the 
redeemed finally saved so beautiful and touching, that we ven- 
ture to say they will never be surpassed. Especially ig provi- 
dence so drawn that all angels and spirits tremble, wonder, and 
adore. Yes, young bard, from beneath that clump of fir trees 
that rose in view of thy “ northern battlement of hills,” and be- 
times from beneath the aged trees that overlooked thy father’s 
house, thou didst sing 
“time gone, the righteous saved, 
The wicked damned, and providence approved,” 

In strains not unworthy of the sainted bard whom thou hast in- 
troduced as singing all. : 

This leads us to speak of the fiction of the poem, which we 
doubt not is often overlooked greatly to the diminution of the 
reader’s delight, and somewhat to the poet’s disadvantage. We 
do not much approve of -thé whole conception; yet there is 
something in it uncommonly beautiful :—Far in eternity, long 
after the return of the saints from pilgrimage, and tlie final 
doom of the wicked ; while two young sons of Paradise hold 
converse on the hills of immortality, a spirit on hasty wing 
from some distant world alights at their feet, and with astrange 
concern overhanging his brow, tells that on his way he passed 
the bounds of light, 

“‘ where gravitation shifting turns 

The other way ; and to some dread, dnknown 

Infernal centre downward weighs ;” . 
That he saw dread sights, and heard dread sounds,—forlorn be- 
ings wandering in desert flames, or tossed by perpetual tempest 
in a lake of fire, their curses mingling in melancholy music 
with the lurid waves that forever dashed and broke against the 
begirding rocks; winds warring with winds, lightnings of fork- 
ed wrath burning across the gloom, thunder muttering to thun- 
der ; groans, sighs, and ever-falling tears. He asks what all 
this means. The two young sons unable to tell, (being them- 
selves from some pure sphere away out-in space,) inform him of 
“an ancient bard of Earth” by the stream of life, whose harp 
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they had often heard in lofty strain on this subject, while the 
youth of heaven stood delighted around him, and who upon be- 
ing visited would sing the story again. They at once determine 
upon a friendly visit. Spreading their golden wings, they soon 
arrive. at his sacred bower. The bard is seated on a little 
mount, an ancient laurel blooming over him, that clasps in its 
arms a fadeless myrtle ; the rose, and lily, and every fair-cheek- 
ed flower flocking around him, a streamlet walking at his feet, 
warbling as it walks ; the zephyrs bring him incense ; while in 
long prospect before him opens out the river of life in mazy 
windings 
“That with excessive glory close the scene.” 

From this sacred eminence the sainted bard sings the whole 
Course of Time. And hence the pleasant associations while we 
read. Time all gone, and we looking back with vivid remem- 
brance upon the scenes through which we passed, and the course 
and consummation of all. Sometimes all is past, sometimes pres- 
ent, and sometimes future, as the power of association and viv- 
id picturing may lead the bard to sweep his harp. The while 
we throng around him with deeper interest than the owner of 
the Sabine farm had felt in the Elysian Fields to press through 
the crowd to Sappho, while complaining on her ®olian lyre of 
the damsels of her native island. It is impossible to do the 
poet justice by any quotations suitable for these pages. Yet 
there are some passages which, even after suffering the loss of 
their connection and application, will fully equal, if not surpass, 
any similar passages in whatever poets found. The first selec- 
tion is from his apostrophe to the ocean. 

“ Lover unchangeable, thy faithful breast, 

Forever heaving to the lovely Moon, 

That, like a shy and holy virgin, robed 

In saintly white, walked nightly in the heavens, 

And to the everlasting serenade 

Gave gracious audience ; nor was wood in vain. 

That morning, thou, that slumbered not before, 

Nor slept, great Ocean! laid thy waves to rest, 

And hushed thy mighty minstrelsy !” 


° 
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The conception is original, and very beautiful. We take 
next from his description of solitude :— 


“Whose garments were the clouds, 
Whose minstrels, brooks ; whose lamps, the moon and stars; 
Whose organ-choir, the voice of many waters ; 
Whose banquets, morning dews ; whose heroes, storms; 
Whose warriors, mighty winds ; whose lovers, flowers ; 
Whose orators, the thunderbolts of God ; 
Whose palaces, the everlasting hills ; 
Whose ceiling, heaven's unfathomable blue ; 
And from whose rocky turrets, battled high, 
Prospect immense spread out on all sides round, 
Lost now between the welkin and the main, 
Now walled with hills that slept above the storm.” 


In the following passage, the bard tells to the angels, how, 
when weary on earth, he used to relax his thoughts among the 
innocent sports of children, leading them by their little hands 
into the flowery fields. He says that after looking upon their 
bright faces, and listening to their curious questions, &c., &c., 
he sought for apt similies, and these presented themselves :— 

“ Dew-drops at day-spring on a seraph’s locks, 
Roses that bathe about the well of life, 
Young Loves, young Hopes, dancing on morning's cheeks, 
Gems leaping in the coronet of Love ! 

So beautiful, so full of life, they seemed 

As made entire of beams of angels’ eyes. 
Gay, guileless, sportive, lovely, little things! 
Playing around the den of sorrow, clad 

In smiles, believing in their fairy hopes, 

And thinking man and woman true! all joy, 
Happy all day, and happy all the night !” 


This is indeed surpassingly beautiful. But in order to its 
full appreciation the whole piece should be given. It is found 
in book V, lines 153—192. Notice the line “ Gay, guileless, 
sportive, lovely, little things!” The alliteration adds to its 
beauty. 

We offer but one more selection. It is an example of female 
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wo, a loved and fair daughter, because of her misfortune, driven 

from her father’s house returnlessly to want and wintry winds. 
“ Upon a hoary cliff, that watched the sea, 
Her babe was found—dead. On its little cheek, 
The tear that nature bade it weep, had turned 
An ice-drop, sparkling in the morning beam; 
And to the turf its helpless hands were frozen. 
For she, the wofal mother, had gone mad, 
And laid it down, regardless of its fate, 
And of her own. Yet had she many days 
Of sorrow in the world, but never wept ! 
She lived on alms, and carried in her hand 
Some withered stalks she gathered in the spring 
When any asked the cause, she smiled and said, 
They were her sisters, and would come and watch 
Her grave when she was dead. She never spoke 
Of her deceiver, father, mother, home, 
Or child, or heaven, or hell, or God, but still 

| In lonely placed walked, and ever gazed 

i Upon the withered stalks, and talked to them ; 
Till, wasted to the shadow of her youth, 
With wo too wide to see beyond, she died.” 

We think that this picture is much more finely drawn than 
Homer has drawn Andromache upon seeing her valiant Hector 
slain, and dragged towards the Achaean ships. We had pur- 
posed to compare certain passages with passages that occur, 
some in Homer, some in Virgil, some in Byron, Campbell, &c. 
Bat time and space forbid. The comparison, however, would 
have been to our young bard’s advantage. 





A DAY ON MT. WASHINGTON. 


] 4 SKETCH FROM THE JOURNAL OF L. E. 0. 


= Early one fine morning last summer, there might have been 
seen at the Crawford House, situated at the western base of the 
far-famed Mt. Washington, a bustling crowd. Many of the 
guests having sated themselves with the beauties of the moun- 
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tain and the surrounding scenery, were hurriedly preparing to 
take their departure. Others, however, were equally busy in 
making their preparations for ascending; which was apparently 
regarded as the grand event in the peregrinations of the White 
Mountain tourist. Most of these were arranging to go on horse- 
back, though this was not the case with all. Four of the num- 
ber evidently designed to take it on foot, as was manifest from 
the fact that they were equipped in all the habiliments of pe- 
destrian travel. This was a delegation from Nassau Hall, and, 
as the writer composed one of the number, we shall denominate 
it our company. Appearing then on the morning in question, 
with our staves in hand and knapsacks on our backs, together 
with other pedestrian paraphernalia, we failed not to attract a 
due portion of attention and remark. 

As soon as our preparations were completed, we began our 
upward journey—a little in advance of the horses : and, invigo- 
rated by the pure morning air and the excellent breakfast of 
which we had partaken, we struck out boldly and rapidly. Our 
road at first lay straight up the mountain, and though quite 
steep was nevertheless comparatively easy of ascent, as the path 
was smooth and in some places causeyed. Thus we walked for 
some time; the dense wood through which we at first passed de- 
creased as we ascended, until finally it disappeared entirely. 
At length we reached the summit of Mt. Clinton, which, though 
an intermediate peak, is generally regarded as a part of Mt. 
Washington. Upon this isfound no vegetation save a coarse 
kind of innutritious grass. Rocks now begin to appear in 
great abundance. Being several miles from the foot, we are 
made sensible of our elevation by the manifest change of tem- 
perature. The wind whistled with a peculiarly chilling music 
among the rocks, most strikingly reminding us of a bleak Nov- 
ember day ; and though it was mid-summer, we buttoned up our 
coats with a hearty good will and began to bestir ourselves more 
energetically to maintain a rapid circulation. The views on both 
sides were grand in the extreme, but U shall not stop to deseribe , 
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them as we are anxious to reach the summit which was now 
fairly in sight, though distant several miles. 

By this time the road had become very rocky and difficult. 
Nevertheless we soon began to approximate very nearly to the 
object of our journey, though, as it seemed, the farther we ad- 
vanced the more difficulties we encountered. The pathway, in 
addition to its inconceivable ruggedness, had become precipi- 
tously steep, which rendered our ascent very laborious. We 
were soon completely enveloped in a der:se cloud which was ra- 

‘pidly driven, in huge dark masses, over and around us, by the 
wind that defiantly roared amid the cold repulsive rocks that stand 
gloomily forth, with an air of awful grandeur, upon the face of 
the mountain. At this juncture we lost our way, but fortunately 
before we had wandered far among the pathless rocks, we dis- 
covered our mistake, and were soon again in the proper road. 
A few minutes afterwards found us at the door of the Tip Top 
House, which is a rude stone structure, situated, as its name i n- 
dicates, upon the extreme top of the mountain, 6285 feet above 
the level of the sea. This event was hailed with rejoicing by 
the entire party ; and passing its hospitable threshold, we re- 
solved to recuperate wearied nature before we moved hence. 
Here we found a mixed company of pleasure-seekers of both 
sexes.- The men for the most part were quite boisterous at the 
bar, and the ladies were principally huddled around a miserable 
little stove containing a small and comfortless fire of moss. 
This was rather a gloomy prospect for cold and temperate men; 
yet resolving to make the best of it, we managed to while away 

the time as well as we could until dinner. This was, however, 
soon announced by the ringing of a strange sounding bell. 

Whereupon walking into the adjoining room we were soon seat- 

ed at the table, not particularly inviting in its appearance; nor 

indeed were matters improved much by the entrance of the two 

ponderous and uncouth functionaries who were to act in the ca- 

pacity of waiters. We nevertheless managed to get through. 
After which, wrapping ourselves up as comfortably as possible, 

we ventured out on the barren summit. Upon it grows not a 
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shrub, nor a spear of grass, nor is it possible to find even a hand- 
ful of earth, but sternly grand in vast irregular masses lay 
those gloomy, sombre rocks, bleak, barren, and desolate, un- 
moved by the raging of the elements that eternally roar around, 
and unaffected by the long lapse of ages that have circled over 
them. But there they stand, and there to the end of time will 
stand, a lasting monument to the great Hand that created them. 
Magnificently grand they are, and awful is the feeling of the 
contemplating traveller. 

The far-famed view was most of the time obscured. Yet oc- 
casionally the cloud that veiled it would be wafted away, and 
a grand glimpse of the glorious scene would be obtained, in 
which the sublime and the beautiful are so equally and harmo- 
hiously blended, that you feel at a loss to determine which pre- 
dominates. On either side loom up in stern magnificence, the 
neighboring peaks, with the same air of gloomy desolation that 
characterizes the great central one upon which we were then 
standing; while in front as far as the eye could reach, lay, spread 
out in transcendant beauty, the landscape, luxuriating in rich 
* fields and noble forests, and studded with innumerable lakes, 
and beautiful towns and villages, while many a lovely stream 
wound its shining course through the valleys beneath us, mark- 
ing them as it were with ‘threads of silver. And away off in 
the dim, distant horizon, far beyond the sound of his deep, un- 
ceasing bass; lay gray old ocean in solemn grandeur. The sun 
shone with a melancholy brightness upon the scene below, ap- 
parently clothed in -the purest serenity, which contrasted 
strangely and impressively with the tumultuous conflict of the 
elements that so mercilessly and incessantly warred around us. 
It was an enchanting scene, an adequate discription of which 
far transcends the power of our humble pen. 

But the time of our departure had arrived, it now being three 
o’clock—and accordingly we proceeded to make the necessary 
preparations for leaving. - These being quickly perfected, we 
soon found ourselves descending on the eastern, or the side Op- 
posite the one we had ascended, with a walk of seven miles be- 
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fore us. The road was steeper, though not so rugged, as the 
one passed over in the morning. Passing by the place where 
the lamented Lizzie Bourne so sadly Jost her life, we paused, 
and gazing sorrowfully at the spot where so melancholy a trag- 
edy had been enacted, each added a stone to the heap that in- 
terested travellers had raised to her memory. Feeling that we 
could do no more we walked on, and were soon out of reach of 
the eloud that capped the mountain’s summit, 


Our progress was necessarily slow, since one of our party, 
from an increasing lameness, was entirely incapacitated for fast 
travelling. Nevertheless our journey was for the most part 
very agreeable, feeling as we did, much refreshed by our sojourn 
on the summit. And discoursing upon various topics, we plea- 
santly continued our downward march, nothing of consequence 
occurring to divert our attention save the occasional rumbling 
of distant thunder, or the more frequent ejaculations of our lame 
friend, expressive of his sorrows and troubles. 

When about three miles from the summit, however, the scene 
suddenly changed. The smaller clouds that had been floating 
around us with so much grace, now seemed to have gathered into 
one huge black mass fraught with the combined power of the 
elements. It begaa slowly to move towards us, growing blacker 
and blacker and more terrible in its aspect as it approached. 
On it came, nearer and still more near, like some huge monster 
threatening to overwhelm us. The rumbling of the thunder be- 
comes more and more audible, the lightning flashes vividly, and 
the air becomes sensibly darker. We begin to apprehend a fu- 
rious storm. And no sooner had our apprehensions fully de- 
veloped themselves than, quicker than thought, there burst upon 
us a tremendous crash of thunder accompanied by an overwhelm- 
ing gust of wind. We are scarce enabled to retain our footing. 
At one moment we are almost blinded by the intense glare of 
the lightning, at the next, left in the darkness of twilight. The 
rain was blown into our faces in lines almost parallel with the earth, 
producing a painfully stinging sensation. Scarce more dire 
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consternation could have seized us had the earth rent beneath 
our feet. Simultaneously with the first crash of thunder, we all 
began a precipitate flight. The foremost of the company gave 
his moustache a spasmodic twirl, and accompanying it with a 
leap that would have shamed a Kangaroo, dashed down the 
mountain with a fearful speed, and in a manner which bespoke 
but little safety to his physical organization. The ragged and 
meandering pathway seemed to present no obstacles. Huge 
rocks were leaped as though they had been mere nothings. The 
short turns in the path seemed utterly disregarded. Following 
immediately behind was our lame friend, whose now rapid speed 
was only held in check by the presence of him in front. He 
was apparently inspired with new life. His lameness had en- 
tirely deserted him, or had been forgotten amid the more en- 
grossing surroundings. And though in the midst of this fearful 
raging of the elements, I could not but inwardly exclaim, behold 
another, and a most striking illustration of the “ power of mind 
over matter.” 

I was soon left far behind, and almost trembled as I beheld 
this break-neck race. I called aloud, but either my voice did not 
reach them or was unheeded amid the fury of the tempest. 
With regard to myself, feeling that such precipitation Was not 
only unnecessary but dangerous, I checked my speed as soon as 
possible, and became more temperate in my movements. A 
short time sufficed to bring us to a rough uninhabited shanty, sit- 
uated at the edge of the woods four miles from the foot. Here 
rejoining the couple that had with such extravagant zest pre- 
ceded us, we all entered its hospitable doorway, saturated and 
cold. It afforded us a complete and comfortable shelter from 
the rain, which now descended in torrents. And in view of the 
fact that the afternoon was far advanced, we began to think of 
passing the night there, and to this end began our preparations. 
But the sudden abatement of the storm banished this idea, and 
we were soon again on our downward march. The lameness of 
our friend, however, after the excitement of the storm and exer- 
tions of the flight, had returned with redoubled energy, which 
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rendered our descent exceedingly slow and tedious, although the 
road was now wide and comparatively smooth. At length, how- 
ever, a little before sunset, the Glen House, the object of our 
destination and the termination of our toils, appeared in sight. 
In a little while we were beneath its spacious roof, and though 
wet, weary and worn, we in no wise regretted the adventures of 
the day. 





“GOOD NIGHT.”’ 


When I remember Thee on my bed, and meditate on Thee in the night 

watches, —Psaum, 63: 6. 
The day is done, and on night’s solemn brow 
The stars shine brightly, o’er the world below. 
The insect’s hum, the watch dog’s distant bark, 
Come to us faintly o’er the landscape dark. 
The day is gone, and all its cares are done, 
Which thicken round us, with each rising sun. 
Now to our rest : Oh Heavenly Father spread 
Thy sheltering wings around and o’er our head ; 
Bid angels watch, and watching keep 
And guard thine Israel, while they sleep. 
Oh guide us gently o’er life’s darksome way, 
Up to the portals of eternal day. 
Watch o’er the sick and bid their tossings*cease, 
Midst restless slumbers whisper Heaven and Peace, 
Soothe, soothe the couch bedewed with silent tears, 
Bid sorrow cease, control all anxious fears. 
And when at last life’s solemn close has come, 
Waft our freed spirits to that blessed home, 
Where light with shadow never more shall blend, 
Where mantled night shall never more descend. 
“ Good night!” Oh weary soul be glad, 
God gave the night for rest, not to be sad. 
Good night! Good night! circles of angels bright 
Whisper in dying cadence soft, “‘ Good night.” 


t 
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ALICE LISLE. 

Few private individuals possess more interest, and few enlist 
our sympathies more deeply, than the lovely but unfortunate 
Alice Lisle. The facts of her case, proving the infringement of 
but one law, and showing so many circumstances which we would 
consider palliating, involve so deeply the principles of a statute 
which we propose to consider, that we hope the reader will par- 
don the seeming irrelevance between the title and the subject 
matter. 

It is well known to all acquainted with English history, that 
during the reign of James II, after the battle of Sedgemoor had 
ended the civil war, and the pretender had been sent to the 
scaffold, many of the rebels who had held prominent places in 
the ranks of King Monmouth’s army, unable to flee the country, 
were compelled to lurk about and conceal themselves in England 
until an opportunity should present itself for effecting their es- 
cape. Of this class there were two who, starved, half naked 
and hunted down, begged-a morsel of bread and a place of rest 
at the house of Lady Alice. Prompted no doubt by the same 
mistaken kindness that caused her, although a friend of the Pro- 
tector, to shed tears for Charles I, and to protect those unfortu- 
nate eavaliers who fled from the vengeance of Cromwell, she, 
true to woman’s tender nature, in a moment of weakness, and a 
weakess which at first sight seems might well be excused, fed 
the hungry rebels and gave them a place of concealment. In a. 
few hours her house: was surrounded by the bloody minions of 
James, the evidences of her guilt were discovered and Lady Al- 
ice was immediately dragged before a tribunal, where to be ac- 
cused was to be condemned, whose judge will be remembered 
with horror and disgust as long as man can shudder and sicken 
at deeds of judicial murder. The unceremonious trial resulted 
in the verdict of “burning alive.” The indignation excited 
throughout the community by this consummation was unbound- 
ed. The intercession of ladies of high rank with the King and 
the petitions of the profligate cavaliers of White Hall for the 
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pardon of Lady Alice, show that two centuries have not increas- 
ed the respect for those pseudo-humane feelings that are 
prompted by a too tender heart. Such feelings are*allowed for 
by our sympathy, but when weighed in the balance of strict mo- 
rality they are found wanting. It is unnecessary to say that 
Lady Alice was sent to the scaffold instead of the stake. 

However madly Jeffries might have raved from the seat of 
judgment where dignity alone should sit enthroned, however 
the jury might have been intimidated by the curses and threats 
of that bloody and powerful monster, and however clement the 
King should have been ; yet let us calmly consider the grounds 
of justice upon which that verdict was given and dispassionately 
judge as to the legality of the execution of that sentence. 

A celebrated writer of our age, evidently speaking from sym- 
pathy with the sufferer, says, “ that to give up to justice a rebel 
who, starved, hunted down, and in mortal agonies, begs a crust 
of bread and a cup of water, may be a weakness ; but it is a 
weakness nearly allied to a virtue,” thereby intimating that such 
an act may be palliated on the plea of virtue. This writer’s 
feelings evidently prevented him from remembering that benev- 
olence was not the duty taught by the pure Matron of the sable 
robe. He forgot that both ancients and moderns ranked pru- 
dence as one of the four cardinal virtues. Those actions that 
have our own welfare, as far as is consistent with right, as their 
object, are virtuous in preference to the benevolence which con- 
siders the welfare of others, to our detriment. Self-preserva- 
tion, though bought by the destruction of the whole human race, 
is the first law we owe to our God and to ourselves. Our Mas- 
ter has given a precious talent to our care, and his command is 
to keep it till he shall return. Then and not till then, shall we 
by any means allow it to be wrested from us. Therefore, for 
a person, knowing the penalty of English law, to protect a re- 
bel, is neither prudent nor right, and consequently in no wise 
virtuous. 





Thus continues the author above quoted, influenced no doubt 
by the same feelings. The law of principal and accessory as 
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respects high treason, has been, and still is, in a state disgrace- 
ful to jurisprudence. In cases of felony a distinction is made 
between the the principal and accessory. He who conceals 
from justice the murderer is liable to punishment—but not for 
murder ; but he who shelters a traitor is, according to English 
jurists, guilty of treason. It is unnecessary, says he, in conclu- 
sion, to show the absurdity and cruelty of a law that includes 
under the same definition offences lying in the extremes of the 
scale of guilt. 

Never were arguments more illogical. They are more deeply 
tainted with sophistry than the syllogism that proves feathers 
are not darkness because they are light. There is no truth in 
the propositions laid down, and the drawing of the conclusion, 
which it is impossible to do, is dexterously waived on the plea 
of inutility. It is truly surprising how any one should in this 
manner allow his feelings and prejudices to transcend the bounds 
of reason and common sense. Among the principles of juris- 
prudence there have beer found in one instance, and in only 
one, those by which legislators have established a statute that 
has no counterpart in the science of codification. It is this: 
that in case of high treason all parties concerned are principals. 
The position of this law is impregnable, its principles are un- 
assailable, and it shall now be our duty to show that its foun- 
dation was laid deep in the elements of justice. 

It was one of the maxims of Lycurgus, that a man should 
live for his country and not for himself. To this end, among 
his statutes that converted every Lacedemonian into a soldier 
and Sparta itself into a vast camp, is found one, that in order . 
to instil vigilance, activity and cunning, gave full liberty to 
commit theft, and made it a crime only when detected. A law 
thus subversive of all the principles of morality and ignoring 
all those nicer distinctions of justice, is a reproach to the Spar- 
tan community and a tarnish on the fame of the wise son of 
Eunomus. All unite in condemning a law that thus does vio- 
lence to common sense and offers openly. such an insult to soci- 
ety. But while they thus make war upon a Spartan statute 
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unfortunately worded, they forget that, though the simple phra- 
seology may be changed, there still exists a law the same in 
meaning. Though the legislator of the present day hes not 
dared to detach thus openly the criminality from the commission 
of an immoral act, still he does it tacitly by affixing a penalty 
which is to be, and can only be, paid in case of detection. Our 
law which punishes theft upon the principle above stated, ig- 
nores the immorality of the deed and awards a mechanical 
punishment to a mechanical act. Though we must admit that 
in this case it is necessary to be thus and can be no otherwise ; 
yet it is not right that because necessity compels the legislator 
to incorporate abuse in one branch ‘of a law that that same 
abuse should permeate and currupt the whole law. Yet it is 
so. We blush to acknowledge it. A vein of this principle 
pervades the entire legal code, with the exception of the one 
just statute with respect to treason. Yet so palpable and so 
glaring as this fact is, there are many who take the phraseol- 
ogy of the law for what it says, and skim carelessly over the 
hidden meaning. Hence they form the opinion that human law 
is far more consistent with the moral than upon closer examin- 
ation they would find. The existence of this principle of injus- 
tice in human law, the learned authority above quoted not only 
denies but attempts to disprove by proving that the law which 
in cases of treason makes the accessory equally culpable with 
the principal isunjust. ‘To prove this, as we haye before hinted, 
he, unauthorized, assumes that all other law is just and the one 
above named is unjust. He argues from an analogy where the 
analogous case is based on a principle as incorrect and a foun- 
dation as insecure as that which supports the Spartan enactment 
against larceny. Because in human law he who conceals from 
justice the felon is not punished for felony, therefore he who 
conceals a traitor should not be held guilty of treason. Be- 
cause human law is unjust in respect to the felon, therefore the 
same injustice must be extended to the traitor. 

It is the first law in the science of physics that there should 
be some immutable standard by which all things can be mea- 
sured. In every science there is a standard of fitness, in every 
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art a standard of beauty, and in the celestial world there is a 
standard of direction. In scierce the utile is ever present, in 
art the ewsthetical lines and curves remain immutable, and in the 
heavens the planets never forsake their ellipses. This standard 
human law places in motives. In cases of manslaughter the 
death of the individual-is the least thing concerned. The mo- 
tives stand pre-eminent to condemn or to acquit. Accidental 
death remains unpunished by the law because there was na mo- 
tive, and on account of the motive the premeditated murder is 
avenged. But how is the accessory judged? He who protects 
from justice a murderer, thereby tacitly admits that in precisely 
the same circumstances he would act in precisely the same way. 
He approves the conduct of the murderer. In protecting this 
murderer he has broken one law, thereby showing his willing” 
ness to go further if the occasion should demand it. Now in 
what respect is his crime less than the principal’s, except the 
commission of the act, which the law considers of no impar- 
tance? Then why not, in the name of justice, award the same 
penalty to principal and accessory? Why! the answer is sim- 
ply that hu::an law, on account of the incongruous principles ; 
upon which it is based, has seen fit to accommodate its stand- 
ard to individual cases. The principal is judged from motives, 
and the accessory from acts. Such inconsistency, injustice and 
contemptible discrimination does violence to morality and offers 
an insult to that Being who created man and implanted in his 
bosom the power of discerning right from wrong. 

But it may be urged that humaue feelings prompt us to do 
many an act for which the law assigns 2 penalty, and often the 
acts are an! should be excused and palliated by the concomi- 
tant circumstances. - This objection immediately raises the ques- 
tion whether any ano. in any circumstances whatever, is ever 
justified in breaking a law that his conscierce approves? And 
the objection is further answered by citing the case in which 
one man administers to another in pain a potion which he 
knows will allay the suffering for a moment and then increase 
its violence. Is any one justi*ed in so doing? Nature recog- 
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nizes no feeling of sympathy in the kind-hearted person who 
administered the potion, but will certainly take its course in 
racking the system of the sufferer with double pain from the 
effects of the potion. So in human law. It recognizes no 
feeling of humanity that would prompt one to shield a culprit 
from justice. It is known to every one, and ignorance of it is 
no excuse, that the state knows no sympathy. If it did, its au- 
thority could not be supported nor iis jurisdiction maintained. 
Its laws are and should be immutable. They are laid down, 
and, as in mathematical calculations, by certain formulas cer- 
tain results must flow from certain propositions. Crime is con- 
sidered as an abstract thing and must be treated as such by the 
state. This is the only manner in which a system of legislation 
can be founded on morality and justice. But in this manner 
lawgivers have never constructed their codes, except in the one 
instance where the principal and accessory in treason are made 
equally guilty. This edict against traitors, though issued in 
the ignorant and uncivilized times of William of Normandy; 
possesses really more justice than any statute enacted by the 
legislators who have lived in more enlightened ages. 
Reverting now to the case of Alice Lisle, we see her doom pro- 
nounced by a tribunal whence justice seldom found utteranee, yet 
weare forced to declare that her sentence was strictly legal. Her 
case was a dilemma in which either alternative would prove her 
culpable. She either denounced that law and ignored its power, 
in which case she was a rebel, or knew its power and wilfully 
infringed it. In the first alternative she held the law to be un- 
just, she was therefore a martyr and must be excused on the 
plea of conscience ; but punishment she knew would follow this 
opposition to the jurisdiction to the state, and not even she her- 
self could complain of its strict legality. But this was not the 
position of Alice Lisle ; for the facts of the case show that she 
still held her allegiance to the ruling power and acknowledged 
its laws. Then we can only turn to the other horn of the di- 
lemma, which is, that knowing the law she willingly infringed 
it. She moreover knew that this law could not respect any feel- 
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ing on her part that might prompt such an action. Conse- 
quently her sentenve was just, both morally and legally. From 
the facts of this case, and all others like it, it is shown that the 
law which makes principal and accessory in cases of treason 
equally culpable, does violence neither to morality, truth nor 
justice. RIAFLET. 


UN A THUNDER STORM 
WHICH SUCCEEDED A LONG SPELL OF CLOUDY WEATHER. 


The clouds break up, like the mass of ice that covers a river, 

Fioating in huge-hewn blocks, whilst the still water darkens between them: 

Far thro’ their cavernous depths behold you the long lost ether ? 

Is it the eye of God which brightens and gladdens the landscape ? 

Circles of blue look down with the passionless love-gaze of childhood ! 

Far over the meadows and lea the swift-flitting shadows are playing, 

Dancing a shadowy dance—chasing the sunlight before them ! 

Now the sun marshals bis rays behind the dark thunder-cloud looming, 

Black with impetuous fate, portending tempestuous ruin ! 

Ever and anon from behind peep the glittering points of the spear heads, 

Level their shafts—like the glance of an eye they haste to the battle! 

Heaven's artillery thunders its rage in the crash o’er the mountains ! 

God hurleth his spear in the lightning-dart that rendeth the pine trees, 

Whilst that from chasm and peak wild with fright leaps the heart-quelling 
thunder. 

Sigheth the wind in the west in languishing numbers and accents, 

“T must away to shepherd the clouds thro’ the infinite void !” 

Like a heart-sigh, it wasteth its life in the useless endeavors 

By one fell swoop, to sweep from the sky its burden of sorrow ! 

Tho’ they move—the dark clouds—tho’ they lessen and lessen and fade in the 
distance— 

Tho’ they curl and divide and in wry shapes lighten the landscape, 

The boundless horizon still fleeth and fleeth before them— 

Thus the heart tho’ relieved still nurseth its burden of anguish ! 
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POE’S RAVEN. 


If, after a lapse of years, 4 father should réturn to the scenes 
of his childhood, bringing with him his son to look upon them 
for the first time ; the beautiful landscape would be viewed by 
them with very different feelings : for, while to the youth merely 
the sensible beauty of the scene before him would be impressive; 
to the father in addition to this there would be a feeling more 
impalpable arising from the memories linked with every object 
about the home of his boyhood. Just so in a poem we often 
find underlying that extertial beauty, which forces itself on the 
notice of every reader, a beauty more delicate, lying out of the 
sight of many, but which, properly understood, is the source of 
much of the pleasure we eXperience from its perusal. Such a 
poem is the Raven. While there is a story so simple as to be 
comprehended by all, we cannot help feeling that there is some- 
thing more in it than appears on the surface—some idea lying 
beneata the simple narrative, which the author would fain have 
those réaders who can sympathise with him derive from his 
poem. And especially towards the end do we find this idea 
brought forward more prominently, where the emblamatic char- 
acter of the Raven is clearly shown. _ 

To penetrate this hidden meaning and to bring out, so far as 
may be, these suggestive properties—if we may so term them— 
is our object at presént. 

Upon every careful reader the perusal of this poem cannot 
fail 10 produce the impression that tle Raven is intended to 
typify some melancholy thental state ; but precisely what this 
state is, cannot be so readily apprehended ; and the theories in 
regard to it have been various. This difficulty seems to arise 
from the fact that men are willing to accept no solution, unless 
they can make every circumstance narrated bear upon it, and 
assist in bringing out this one prominent idea. But we are not 
to view every separate portion, however minute, in our efforts 
to find the meaning of the author, but rather the poem as a 
whole, and those portions of it which form the prominent fea- 
tures. 
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The poet wrote for two classes of minds—those who would 
view the poem merely as a narrative, and those who would seek 
for a deeper meaning, and ine himself tells us that the properties 
likely to catch the ear of the former were those most steadily 
kept in view ; those for the other class being of a character far 
more impalpable and more difficalt of embodiment. If then we 
find that certain minute circumstances do not have any direct 
bearing on our solution, we should not be surprised. The au- 
thor never meant that they should. The setting of a picture 
should indeed be appropriate and beautiful, but it forms no part 
of the painter's conception ; and these minor portions ef the 
Raven, while they are in keeping with the rest of the poem, and 
add much to the artistic effect of the whole, are not to be viewed 
as forming part of the main idea. 

The plot of the poem is simple. A lover is sitting in his room 
and after he had 

“ Vainly sought to borrow 

‘rom his books surcease of sorrow. sorrow for the lost Lenore.” 


He hears something, as he supposes, “ tapping at his chamber 
door.” Opening the door he finds nothing but darkness, and 
half whispering to himself that the spirit of his beloved has 
come to visit him, he murmurs the word “ Lenore!” which, 
echoed back from the darkness, serves to inerease the excite- 
ment which had’ already arisen in his bosom, Turning back 
into his room he again hears a tapping, “ somewhat louder than 
before,” this time at his window lattice, and on opening it in 
steps a stately Raven, which perches on a bust of Pallas above 
his door. Half in jest, half superstitiously ine demands of the 
bird its name, and receives-as a reply “Nevermore.” Startled 
at the answer he falls back upon his sofa and musingly whispers 
to himself that he too will leave him on the morrow, “as his 
hopes have flown before.” But again the bird says, ‘* Never- 
more.” The student, amazed at his apt reply, straightway be- 
gins to propound to him the most important queries, still re- 
ceiving the same invariable answer, until he inquires if he shall 
join his mistress in another world, and again receiving the fear- 
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ful “ Nevermore,” he orders the bird to “ take his beak from out 
his heart and take his form from cff his door.” Then the Ra- 
ven still answers “ Nevermore’;” and the last stanza is a half- 
musing expression of his doom as having the shadow of this 
bird ever resting upon his soul. 

In his essay on “ The Philosophy of Composition,” Mr. Poe 
has given us a very interesting account of the manner in which 
the Raven was composed, and furnishes us with the key to its 
solution. We say with the key; for although he has stated dis- 
tinctly what he did mean, there are reasons which compel us to 
look with consideravle suspicion upon any statement he 
might make on such a subject. For great as he was asa 
poet, as a critic, although acute, he was very unfair and 
excessively jealous of his‘own reputation. No one who 
reads his essays on Longfellow and other of his brother poets, 
can fail to observe, that he hesitates not at the most extrava- 
gant assertions, so that he may accomplish his end. If then he 
had an end to serve ; and especially if his own reputation was 
to some extent at stake, we should be very cautious about re- 
ceiving his assertions, except so far as they are borne out by 
the poem itself. Now in this case his object seems to have been 
to entertain his readers by an account of his method of compo- 
sition ; and as the poem is one so intensely subjective that we 
can hardly help believing that there was some reality in the 
state of mind shadowed forth by the Raven, he would naturally 
put on it the phase best calculated to exhibit himself in a favor- 
able light. Now he states that he intended the Raven to be 
emblematic of “ Mournful and Never-ending Remembrance.” 
Let us see if the poem itself bears him out in this assertion. 

Discarding the opening part as the mere setting of the pic- 
ture, from which we can learn nothing of the distinctive char- 
acter of the main idea, the first stanza, where we find the typi- 
cal character of the Raven suggested to our imagination, is the 
one where the lover cries to himself that his God has sent him. 
“respite and Nepenthe from his memories of Lenore,” when the 
Raven utters its solemn “Nevermore.” From this point the 
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narrative hastens on to the catastrophe ; and again he franti- 
cally inquires 
“* —tell me truly I implore, 
Is there—is there balm in Gilead ? tell me truly I implore.” 
Quoth the Raven ** Nevermore.” 
‘“‘ Mournful and never-ending remembrance,” surely never taught 
him this. No mere remembrance could have the effect of ren; 
dering his eternity hopeless. No! it was Remorse; and Re- 
morse coupled with despair. Still more prominently is this 
idea brought forward in the stanza immediately following, 
which, the author tells us, was designed ta be the climax of the 
poem, where the anxious enquiry is put : 
“ Tell this soul with sorrow laden, if within the distant Aidenn, 
It shall clasp a sainted maiden, whom the angels name Lenore, 
Clasp a rare and radiant maiden, whom the, angels name Lenore !” 
Quoth the Raven “ Nevermore.” 
The memory of the dead, however mournful, unless tinged with 
remorse, is not a sorrow like this. It is not a sorrow of which 
we would be rid were we able ; and every friend who has past 
away—if we feel no reproachful regrets—is rather one more 
link in the golden chain that would draw us away from earth — 
another link severed of the iron bands that would retain us in 
these earthly tabernacles. This remembrance would rather af- 
ford us the hope of being able to say—as Charles Lamb has so, 
beautifully expressed it— 
“ The dear departed, gone before 
To that unknown and silent shore, 
Shall we not meet, as heretofore, 
Some summer morning ?” 
But, when there is that within us which must echo “ Never- 
more” to such a query, it ceases to be a remembrance and be- 
comes Despairing Remorse. And this is the fact in the case 
before us. Remorse echoes back to the question of the. lover 
that he could not meet in another world her of whom he had 
proved himself unworthy in this: And this interpretation is 
borne out by the remainder of the poem He seeks to rid him- 
self of this feeling and urges the Raven to “ tuke its beak from 
out his heart.” But still the unwelcome guest remains, 
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« And his eyes have all the seeming of a demon that is dreaming, 
And the lamp-light o’er him streaming throws his siadow on the floor ; 
And my soul from out that shadow that lies floating on the floor, 
Shall be lifted —* Nevermore.’ 
Could there be a more vivid picture of remorse than this? The, 
eyes of the Raven gleam like those of a demon and he casts a 
shadow under which ithe soul of his unwilling host must ever 
lie. These terms could not be applied to mere remembrance 
with any degree of propriety ; but since remembrance under 
such circumstances must be the cause of remorse, and since thus 
they seem almost to run into each other, the poet has given us 
the milder term. Still there is a difference between them so 
wide as to be worthy of our notice; and the impression must 
fasten itself upon us that the poet could have intended to pic- 
ture no milder feeling than remorseful despair—the utter ab-. 
sence of all hope, coupled with a sense that the doom was just. 
The rank of Poe among our poets has hardly as yet been sat- 
isfactorily determined, but the point in which he would seem es- 
pecially to excel is that of rhythm. The music of the Raven 
has scarcely been surpassed. But over all his poetry there rests, 
a cloud of melancholy, which, as he conceived, was conducive 
to the highest beauty. His poetry cannot be compared, like 
that of Milton, to the glorious sunset, shedding its radiance 
over all the earth—nor yet is it like that of Longfellow, the 
fleecy summer cloud, fringed with crimson, floating without the 
most glorious brightness, and yet itself scarcely less beautiful— 
butrather is it a dark cloud, through which we can discern some 
streaks of brightness, as a token of what lies beyond ; and to one 
peering deeply into its hidden recesses the more brilliant does it 
appear, until even behind the darker portions can we sce glimpses 
of the glory to be revealed to the sympathetic student of his 
poems. Poe has rather shown us what he could have done than 
actually accomplished that which was within his power. But, 
when we read such poems as his Raven and Annabel Lee, it is 
with a sigh that we remember how soon his star has set, and 
the light of his genius has been forever extinguished. 
GULIELMUS. 































In ieee ition. 


AN APPARITION. 


Our farzily had always been remarkably free from fears en- 
gendered by superstitious beliefs. Neither myself nor brothers 
entertained the idea of ghosts—to dread them was farthest from 
our thoughts. This fact is mentioved toshow that my mind 
was entirely free from images of such objects. At the age of 
nineteen, having returned home during a vacation at College, 
the following event, singular in itself and fearful in its conse- 
quences, occurred. 

I lived about a mile from the town of W——. Our house 

+ was an antiquated and roomy structure, built by my ancestors 
vefore the Revolution. The front entrance opened immediately 
binto two large halls connected together by a door ; whilst on 
both sides of the main building extended long, low, ivy-covered 
wings. We, thatis my father, mother and three brothers, had : 
been sitting in a small parlor, discussiag the expected return of 
an uncle who had been traveling in the South. We retired to 
our chambers early. My apartment was in a wing of the build- 
ing which was else unoccupied. It was entered by a long cor- 
ridor, at the extremity of which was a small oriel window. The 
internal arrangement of the room was in no wise remarkable. 
A wood fire burnt briskly jn a large open fireplace. White 
cambric curtains surrounded the bed, extending from the high 
posts with which it was furnished. J} whiled away an hour in 
silent meditation and then retired. Unintentionally, I left the 
light burning. I soon fell asleep. 

I was very restless,and unpleasant dreams continually dis- 
turbed me. After some hours, I was awakened by a Gifficulty 
of breathing. Looking round, I perceived a dull, hazy appear- 
apee in the room, which seemed to be especially concentrated 
near the door. Somewhat surprised, I gazed more steadily and 
perceived a dim, shadowy outline of a human figure. Its face 
was concealed by the mist, but it beckoned toward the door 
with one hand, while the other was elevated over its head. As- 

tonished, but not alarmed, I arose and approached the strange 
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apparition. It slowly retreated out of the door, which was 
open, although I distinctly remembered having bolted and 
locked it. I followed the figure as it retreated until it reached 
the door of what was called the‘ large spareroom.’ This it en- 
tered, myself following. Thére was no light in the réom, yet 
the dull, misty glare ihat encircled the figure, together with the 
light of the moon, sent a feeble gleaming: throughout it. At 
the end of the room was a large mirror reaching from the ceil- 
ing to the floor. Towards it the figure, which had now ceased 
beckoning, pointed. Lookisig thither I perceived, not a reflec- 
tion of tne room, buta long avenue through a pine forest. The 
moon rode high and majesti¢ally in the heavens ; the stars glit- 
tered. brightly ; not a cloud was to be seen. Suddenly, in the 
direction of the mirror, I heard a noise as of approaching hoofs. 
Gazing down the avenue, gracefully arched by the owtreaching 
branches of the trees on either side, I perceived a horseman 
slowly approaching. As he came nearer, I recognized the form 
and features of my uncle. He seemed Jost in thought; when 
four men leapt from a place of concealment at the crossing of 
two.roads and attacked him. Protected by the darkness they 
had not been seen, and their unhappy victim was taken by sur- 
prise. But snatching his pistol from the holster, he discharged 
it, and one of the ruffians fell dead on the spot. Ere he could 
fire another, however, he was knocked from his horse senseless. 
The villains drew their weapons, but stayed a monient to dis- 
cuss whether murder, or only robbery should be committed. I 
could plainly hear their counsels. Finally they agreed, and in 
an instant several wounds were inflicted upon the person of” 
their victim. i essayed to call for help, but could not. Nota 
muscle could I move. A cold, icy feeling overspread my whole 
frame. I was cold and motionless as a statue. I knew no more. 
Evie *  * At the first return of sensation I dis- 
covered that I was in bed. I raised my head and looked out 
of the window. It was spring ; the flowers were in full bloom 
and all nature was rejoicing. Surprised, I looked round and 
caught a glimpse of my hand. It was white and thin as a wo- 
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man’s. Pulling aside the turtains; I saw my mother by the 
bedside. I inquired what had happened. Taking my hand 
she told me that I had been sick for some months, during the 
whole of which time reason had deserted me. On going to my 
room on the morning after that night, she had found my door 
open. Thinking I had doubtless gone out, she turned away ; 
but in passing the ‘spare room’ she saw me lying, in my night 
clothes, and apparently senseless, at the far end of it. She 
rushed to me and found my breast cold and still. They carried 
me to my room and hastened for a physician. All attempts to 
restore me were of no avail. No signs of returning conscious- 
ness could be perceived but a slight fluttering in the region of 
the heart. For six weeks did I lie in this condition—midway 
between life and death. Finally I recovered the use of the or- 
gans of speech, but it was only to utter wild words, the meaning 
of which none understood, and it was not until that morning 
that I exhibited any signs of returning reason. 

I now noticed that she was dressed in mourning and I inquired 
the cause. It was for my uncle, who, said my mother, had been 
murdered in a lonely woods in the Carolinas: Then, and not 
till then, did the dreadful scene of that night rush to my mind. 
A tremor overspread my frame. My eyes seemed almost to 
start from their sockets. Weapons, blood and corpses seemed 
to rise before me. It was some time before I recovered my com- 
posure. My mother then stated all the circumstances that were 
known about my uncle’s death exactly as they had occurred in 
my vision—the affair. having been witnessed by a person who 
was near the spot at the time of the tragedy, but who was pow- 
erless to render assistance. 

I related the circumstances of my vision to my mother, wh o 
although she said nothing, I plainly saw was incredalous. 


Such is an extract from a manuscript found under the win- 
dows of an insane asylum at W. Curious to ascertain by whom 
it was written, and desirous of restoring it to its possessor, who 
was probably one of the unfortunate inmates af the asylum, [ 
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entered and made inquiry about the occupants of the different 
rooms. I discovered that the writer of this sketch had died 
the week before it was found under his window. He wasa 
member of one of the most distinguished families in the state, 
and had suddenly become a manjac some years previous. He 
retired to bed one evening in a perfect state of mental and phys- 
ical health. Next morning a member of the family discovered 
him in a swoon from which he recovered after a lapse of several 
weeks, only to rave and talk wildly of an apparition which 
seemed to haunt him continually. His family had left the state, 
and all my efforts to place the manuscript in their hands were 
| unavailing. Nor could I ascertain whether this singular and 
startling narrative had ever had a counterpart in real life, or 
whether it was wholly due to the workings of a fearfully dis- 
eased imagination. se 


Gvitor’s Cable. 


~~. ee 


Epitor’s Tasies are notorionsly the silliest, and frequently the dullest, 
most awkward and most ridiculous of all the worthless trash that is now-a-days 
printed and sent abroad to delight and enlighten the nations. The custom 
doubtless originated with some highly self-appreciative Editor who could not 
be satisfied with serving up for his readers the periodical ‘feast of reason and 
flow of soul’ prepared by his contributors, but must needs introduce his own 
silly lucubrations to “ cap the climax and crown the whole.” Our cotempo- 
raries, as the ‘able. Editors’ of the newspapers are so fond of calling each other— 
some of them at least, aud those the best—entirely ignore the necessity for ad- 
hering to this custom and rise superior to it. We need only mention Black- 
wood, queen of the monthlies and La Maga par eminence, and the Atlantic. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is, or ought to be—that we don’t in- 
tend to have an Editor’s Table. For beside the adequate reason already 
given, we are not anxious to deal in the staple of which they are usuually 
made up. If we wished to, we could’nt. 
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! For we were noi endowed by nature with the gifts of wit or humor ; nor 
have we ever tried the plan facetiously suggested by that prime wit and 
prince of good fellows, Sidney Smith, for attaining facility in this inexplica- 
ble visitation. 

He thinks that if a man were to sit down systematicallay to the study of 
wit, as to the study of mathemathics ; and give up only six hours a day, he 
would come on prodigiously before Mid-summer, so that his friends should 
hardly know him again. Ifsuch a remarkable change should come over the 
spirit of our dreams, we well know that we would nevermore be recognized by 
our friends. 

WE Have AN apotocy to offer, however, and we do it here in advance 
before any complaints reach ourears. It is for any typographical errors that 
may have occurred in the preceding pages. A conspiracy against us exists 
among the Printers ; and by virtue of a mutual agreement they are bound, 
each and severally, to inflict all the annoyance upon us that is in their power. 

We once had ovcasion to have our humble name appear in print—simply 
appended to an advertisement. We were grieviously shocked to find the 
foul work the types had played with us. We could not recognise our own 
name, and when a keen-eyed friend had shown the similarity between it and an 
ill assorted group of types where it should have been, we were made the un- 
willing sufferer from a joke which persisted in asserting itself and intruding 
its unwelcome face into ours during the remainder of that College term. 

We therefore clear our skirts by casting the respousibility, entire and un. 
divided, upon the printer. 

We nave Recoverep from the oblivion of an old long-out-of-print U. 8. 
Gazetteer the following account of Princeton in 1795. It may prove of 
some interest now and of more importance hereafter to the future historian 
of Nassau Hal!—for we hope the day is not far distant when some of hersdns 
shall worthily record, in magnificent periods, her noble history. This inter- 
esting relic of last century book-making, bears the imprint of F. and Rr 
Bailey, Yoricks-Head, High Street, Philadelphia. 

“ Princeton: A post-town of New Jersey, situated partly in Middlesex: 
and partly in Somerset county. It contains about 80 dweilings, a brick 
Presbyterian ehurch, and a College. ‘The College edifice, which stands upon 
an elevated situation, is a handsome stone building, 180 feet by 44, and 4 
stories high. It is divided into 42 chambers, couvenie»t for the students, be- 
sides a chapel, refectuary, aod room for the library. Before the war, it was 
furnished with a philosophical apparatus, and a library worth £500 ; which, 
except the curious and beautiful orrery, constructed by Mr. Rittenhouse of 
Philadelphia, were mostly destroyed by the British. The library now consist, 
of upwards of 2,000 volumes. The situation of the College is remarkably 
healthy ; only five or six stndents having died in it since its first institution. 
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It was incorporated in 1738, by Mr. John Hamilton, president of the Covn- 
cil ; and enlarged by Governor Belcher, in 1747... Its funds, at present, are 
about £900 per annum. ‘The number of students is from 70 to 100 yearly, 
in the different classes ; besides a granimar school, of about 20 scholars, con- 
nected with it. The College is governed by 23 trustees.” 

THe FoLLowine Anecpore is worth being recorded: One of our former 
Presidents had been delivering a serious lecture to a body of students upon 
some disorders that had occurred in town. Wishing to enforce his advice to 
keep aloof from engaging in such excesses by an example of the unpleasant 
results that sometimes followed them, he said: “ A few years ago, some stu- 
dents were arrested by the officers for a breach of the peace and arraigned 
for trial; when they found themselves in company with several vagabond ne- 
groes and other low persons.” 
thought of the possibility of such a consummation being reached in his own 
case. Te venerable geutleman paused a moment and then continued—* I 
was there too, but will never be foand in such company again.” [t was too 
much. The whole class collapsed, and inextinguishable peals of laughter 
arose, “ in which,” says the entertaining chronicler already quoted, “‘ the face- 
tious Cause of our merriment did join, and that with a hearty good will.” 


Every one looked and felt very serious at the 


‘Tue writer of the verses entitled “Good Night,” appended the signature 
“D;” but as another contributor had previously used it, we did not feel at 
liberty to permit it to be attached to those lines. 


Tue u1Nzs entitled “ A Night Thought,’ which we do not publish, display 
“a right exquisite imagination ” [las the writer e’er been a witness to such 
scenes? If so, we're not surprised; but if not, then we do pronounce the 
idea very prettily conceived and worthily wrought out. The subject though 
transcends human powers of description, and H. should remember Horace’s 
advice : 

Sumite materiam vestris, qui scribitis, equam viribus. 


Senior-sPEAKING goes bravely on—or rather, has gone bravely off; for 
ere these pages pass under the eye of the reader, the class of ‘59 will have 
done forever with the Chapel stage. A good joke was played off (uninten- 
tionally) upon the second division. ‘Their programmes were given to one of 
the Irish servants to distribute in Chapel. He, however, without being able 
to read, and actuated by some unaccountable infatuation, supposed they were 
burlesques and cast them forthwith into the fire. ‘The “immortal second”’ 
were mightily indignant ; but all in vain, ther? was no help for it. The inci- 
dent—a more charitable and less aggrieved person would call it accident— 
had one good effect, namely, to convert every member of the division intoa 
living advocate of the principles of the “ proscriptive” Know-Nothings. One 
gentlcinan was so bold as to suggest that it would be a good thing to employ 
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white men about College instead of Paddies. Of course it wouldn't ; and we 
hope the “ powers that be” will ferret out and punish, with becoming sever- 
ity, a person who could make such an evidently improper, ungenerous and 
absurd proposal. 


Apropos or Papptes and stupidity, wonder if it would not be well to em- 
ploy a workman or two to complete old North, instead of the half-score of 
Irishmen who lazily take two steps backward to one forward in the prosecu- 
tion of the Herculean task of finishing the new library. For a whole year- 
and-a-half (we speak from personal knowledge,) they have stood with pipe in 
mouth, eyes half-closed and hands thrust in their pockets, looking with stupid 
wonder upon the magnitude of the undertaking that lies before them. And 
they declare their determination never to go to work till they are able to com- 
prehend it. Doomsday will sce such a devoutly-to-be-wished consummation 
unreached. Is Old North, then, to remain forever iu its present incomplete 
condition, a monument to the do-nothing tendencies of incompetent contract- 
ors and lazy workmen? We hope not, and respectfully suggest that a Stu- 
dents’ Vigilance Committee be formed ; whose object shall be to drive every 
Paddy to work who is seen idling away any part of the ten hours working 
time of each day, and to see that their work is performed properly and expe- 
ditiously. Said result to be attained by the summary and indiscriminate in- 
fliction of whatever amount of physical “ punishment” may be necessary to 
secure it. Who'll enter upon the good work ? 

“ Proresson S. ALexanper, LL. D., of Princeton, has been lecturing in 
Petersburg, Va., this week.” Item in the newspapers of Dec. 4th. That week 
we supposed the good citizens of Petersburg to be entirely occupied in attend- 
ing to the proceedings of a large and excited political convention which was 
holding its sessions there. Is it possible that our honored professor was lec- 
turing to it, and that on politics? Is it possible that he has descended from 
his well filled chair in the Philosophical Hall to enter the political arena ?, Is 
it possible that, from his success in his searching investigations into the in- 
trieacies of physical science, he has acquired a desire to gain an insight into 
the inextricable confusion of politics? Is it possible that from bis soarings 
aloft throughout the mysteries and glories of the universe he has, at one fear- 
ful leap, descended to ihe trifles of this mundane sphere? We hope not; we 
cannot believe it ; and yet, for two entire weeks, the Senior class have neither 
seen nor heard anything of him-—an occurrence, we venture to say, unprece- 
dented in the history of the professorship of our Astronomer and Physicist. 

ir Gives us pleasure to record the election of another Princetonian to the 
U.S. Senate. Hon. James Chesnut of S. C., entered College in 1832, and 
graduated in 1835. He is an able, conservative and Union-loving man, and 
has occupied various positions of high honor and trust in his native State. 
He is thus highly spoken of by an authority competent to judge: “ He hasa 
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elear and sagacious mind, even temperament and manner, firm and high spi- 
rit, and combines conservatism with decision. To a sufficient readiness in de- 
bate he adds clear logic and calm discernment.” 

Tue game of Chess has long been steadily gaining in popularity in Col- 
lege. The recent impetus which the game has received, in all parts of the 
civilized world, from the astonishing feats of the young American champion, 
has also been felt here ; and the game has become one of greater interest 
than ever and is receiving inereaged attention. We are glad of it. It is a 
healthy game, morally, mentally and socially. It at least occupies the time 
given to games that are immoral ; it is delightful mental discipline ; and 
adds a charm to the most pleasant social gatherings. Would it not be well 
to organize a “ Chess Club,” in order to furnish still further incentive to pro- 
ficiency in the game and to cultivate a taste for it in College ? 

Our students are not alone in their growing desire to pay more attention 
to physical culture, while preparing mentally for the duties of life. The stu- 
dents of many of the Colleges are moving in the matter of having better pro- 
vision made for the full development of their physique. No subject can more 
justly claim their attention ; nope more imperatively demands ours ; both be- 
cause we are far behind many of our sister Colleges, and because the subject 
has been hitherto entirely neglected by the authorities, and too litule attended 
to by the students themselves. It is a very great mistake to suppose its pos- 
sible to break down the physical energies in youth, and then to accomplish an 
amount of labor in after years equal to what could have been performed if 
the culture of the physical man had kept pace with that of the intellectual in 
his earlier years. We are, therefore, most anxious to witness the success of 
the effort now being made to erect a gymnasium. 

Anotuer year has come and gone—a year of unprecedented prosperty to, 
the College and of more than usual interest to one watching the successive 
stages of its growth and improvement. Externally, the public approbation 
has never been so marked, as is evide=t from the large, number of accessions 
at the opening of every term. Internally, innovations have been made which 
we hope and believe cannot but eventually result in good, howsoever much 
they may now appear to some to be the withdrawal of innocent pleasures. 


Bestpes the so far successful endeavors of the “ powers that be” to bring 
a cosmos out of this old “chaos come again,” which, though time-hozored, 
may as well be rooted out for the good of us all, a more palatable improve- 
ment has been intro Juced in an additional course of lectures on th: English Lan-. 
guage. We hope this subject will continue to, attract that increased atten- 
tion which its importance merits, until our course in it shall kg on a level 
with our standard of excellence in the other departments of science. 


Various improvements have been made in the appearance of the College 
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and handsome ones ; laying out and planting the plot in the rear of East Col- 
lege; in ornamenting the south campus by planting the old revolutionary re- 
lic near its quondam friend and ally, ete., ete. 


Tue result of the election in the Senior class, for Orator and Poet for the 
farewell exercises of the class in May next, gave great satisfaction through- 
out College. Its unanimity also, gave some reason to hope that, even in Col- 
lege politics, there was a good time coming, 

“ When right, not might, shall be the lord, 
And be acknowledge stronger.”’ 
CLASS ORATOR. 
JAMES W. REESE, of Westminster, Maryland. 


CLASS POET. 
EDGAR HOLDEN, of Newark, New Jersey. 
The election fur Editors for the ensuing session resulted as follows : 
FOR WHIG HALL. 
IRA PERCY CLARK, of Geneseo, N. Y. 
THEODORIC C. LYON, of Columbus, Miss. 
FOR CLIO HALL. 
SUSSEX DELAWARE DAVIS, of Philadelphia. 
CHARLES B. MORRIS, of New Jersey. 


We had expected to present an extra number this month——in size of course 
—but are informed by the printer at the last hour, that it is “ physically im- 
possible” to issue it this session, if theeight or ten additional pages must be in- 
serted. We therefore acquiesce ; and with the compliments of the season to 
our readers, and our sincerest wishes for the pleasantest of vacations to them 
all, we beg leave to assure them that it gives us great gratification to an- 
nounce that we are no longer 
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The assay Literary Magazine, 


Is published by an Editorial’ Committee of the Senior Class of the College of 
New Jersey, every month during term time. Each number will contain forty 
eight pages of original matter. Connected with it are four prizes of ten 
dollars each, for the best origina! essay, None but subscribers are al- 
lowed to compete for this prize. Every essay must have a fictitious sig- 
nature, with the real name enclosed in a sealed envelope. They will then be 
submitted to a committee selected from the Faculty, who will decide on thei? 
respective merits. 


TerMs, - - : - $2.00 per YEany 
No subscriptions will be received for less than one year. 


All communications must be addressed (through the Post Office,) post paid, 
to the Editor of the “Nassau Literary Magazine.” 





Grchanges. 


Yale Literary; The Ichnolite, or Amherst Collegiate Maga- 
zine; Kenyon Collegian, 0.; Erskine Collegiate Recorder, 8. 
C.; Young Men’s Magazine, N. Y.; Messenger and Portfolio, 
Miss. 

What has become of the Harvard and Virginia University 
Magazines? They are always most welcome to our table, but 
of late have not been received. 
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CLASS OF 1859. 


GONTENTS. 


1. FAITH AND REASON, ; 
2. THE CAPTURE OF DE WALTON, - 
3. POLLOK’S COURSE OF TIME, 

4. A DAY ON MT. WASHINGTON, - .- 
6. “GOOD NIGHT,” (Poetry) -  - 
Saheim  - - - + 

7: ON A THUNDER STORY, (Poetry ) 
ee, ee 
9. AN APPARITION, - - - 
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Editors for Current Session: 


SEPTEMBER, - - - GEORGE W. KETCHAM, N. J. 
OCTOBER, - - - JAMES. W. REESE, Mp. 
NOVEMBER, - - - SYLVESTER WOODBRIDGE, Cat. 
DECEMBER, - - - W. ALFRED McATEE; Mp. | 
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